CHAPTER ONE

INHERITANCE

AND ENVIRONMENT

THE overseas Dominions embrace a large area of the globe
where for some generations parliamentary democracy has
operated with remarkable stability. Throughout their settle-
ment and development in the nineteenth and twentieth
centuries, these communities have adapted parliamentary
practices inherited from Great Britain, emphasized in their
constitutions the civic and political rights of the individual,
exalted voluntary associations, lived by free debate, and
accepted gradualism as the mode of reform consistent with
their type of democracy. They share two common socio-
political elements: first, extensive and sparsely peopled
territories, situated chiefly within the temperate latitudes,
where politics and social life have been penetrated in various
degrees with the spirit of a frontier; and secondly, political
institutions, mainly derivative, rooted ultimately in the law,
culture, and liberal philosophy of the British people. Despite
significant variations in experience they have gone through
much the same colonial evolution, absorbed in the tasks of
nation-building, and responsive in all cases to the basic and
interacting influences of physical environment and cultural
inheritance.
In the Dominions a moving frontier of settlement has
exerted a commanding influence upon the thought and
methods of the community, and in particular has created
a political democracy in temper somewhat like that of the
United States, To Frederick J, Turner and his influential
American school, the frontier was "the hither edge of free